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Personnel Staff 


Relationships... 


JOHN W. COYLE 
Labor and Industrial Relations 
Michigan State University 


As Corporations continue to grow in 
size and complexity, the Industrial Rela- 
tions Executive today is constantly faced 
with new problems in maintaining sound 
organizational and human relationships 
within the entire staff structure. In a very 
real sense, the success of his general en- 
deavors will depend upon his ability to do 
so. It is appropriate, therefore, that we 
turn our attention to some of the factors 
which influence these relationships and 
general staf efficiency. 


An effective relationship between Per- 
sonnel men at various levels within any 
organization depends, of course, upon the 
same factors of human satisfaction which 
influence human relationships between 
any other groups within the Corporation. 
In other words, the same principles of hu- 
man relations prescribed for Manufactur- 
ing, Sales, and Finance are equally appli- 
cable within the Personnel function. There 
are, however, some select features of or- 
ganization, leadership, and administration 
which have a very direct influence upon 
the quality of human relations, the struc- 
ture, the administrative techniques, and 
the general effectiveness of the personnel 
staff. 

1. The Industrial Relations Organization- 
al Plan. For example, is it divided along 
functional lines, product lines, by area, or 
in some other way? Do local staff men re- 
port to local line executives, or to corpor- 
ate staff executives? 

2. The Industrial Relations Administra- 
tive Plan. Is it essentially a centralized or 
decentralized administration? 

3. The Organizational, Functional or 
Geographical Distance Between Units. For 
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example, are they essentially Divisions of 
the Company or wholly owned Subsidiar- 
ies? Are they Manufacturing or Sales 
units? Are thev located in the same gener- 
al area, or scattcred widely throughout 
the country? 

4. The Union Organizational Structure 
and the Labor Agreement. Is authority for 
negotiations centralized or decentralized 
within the Union? Does the contract pro- 
vide for company-wide or local unit rights 
and benefits? 

5. Staff Communications. Is the line of 
communication between Corporate Staff 
and local staff open and direct, or does it 
run through the office of the local line 
executive? Is there a great deal or very 
little consultation with local staff in policy 
development? Are the communications 
from the Corporate Staff clear, brief, fast, 
and frequent, or vice versa? 

6. The Calibre of Corporate Staff Lead- 
ership. Is it strong or weak, subordinate 
centered or self-centered, competent or 
incompetent? 


7. Consistency of Industrial Relations 
Philosophy. Is there a constant attitude or 
a basic concept which prevails throughout 
the decision making process in Industrial 
Relations matters or do administrative 
rulings reflect substantial vacillation? 

8. The Personalities Involved. Last but 
not least, the basic disposition, character, 
and attitudes of the parties involved will 
always determine the quality of any Hu- 
man Relationship. 

In large measure, I believe these eight 
factors will substantially influence the 
working relationships, and the efficiency 
of the Personnel staff at the Corporate and 
subordinate levels. I would, therefore, like 
to discuss them with you in more detail. 

1. The Industrial Relations Organization. 

Personal relationships are always af- 
fected, of course, by organizational rela- 
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tionships. In a very real sense, the human 
relationships that exist between the indi- 
viduals who do not appear on an organiza- 
tional chart are determined by the solid 
and dotted lines which do. The difference 
between a direct and a functional rela- 
tionship is a difference in a human rela- 
tionship. Accordingly, the way in which 
the Personnel operation is organized is a 
major determinant of the attitudes and 
the cooperation among the people who are 
interacting within the system. 


The potentials for influence on staff re- 
lationships through organization itself can 
be seen very quickly in just a brief exam- 
ination of the four basic plans which are 
being used in some form or other through- 
out industry today. 


The first is a plan in which staff service 
is provided to each unit of a Corporation 
directly from a Central office. 


The second plan is one in which a per- 
sonnel staff is assigned to each unit and 
reports directly to the line executive in 
charge. 


The third type is a plan under which an 
administrative coordinator in the unit is 
assigned the responsibility of maintaining 
liaison with a Central staff on matters of 
policy interpretation and application. 


The fourth plan is one in which a com- 
petent general personne! administrator is 
assigned to service a particular unit in all 
areas of administration, with Central Staff 


specialists available to him as needed. 


There are variations and modifications 
of these basic plans, of course, but I be- 
lieve that most organizational arrange- 
ments will fall into one of these broad 
categories. 
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The potentials for friction and coopera- 
tion within and between staff groups in 
these different plans are evident, I am 
sure. The point that I want to stress here, 
is that organization itself is a major causal 
factor in the morale, attitude, and cooper- 
ation of staff men at various levels in any 
Corporation. 


With respect to the question of which 
plan is best, the answer must be, of course, 
that no single plan is best in all situations. 
I would, however, like to offer one guide- 
post in the design of any organizational 
plan for staff operations; the primary con- 
sideration should be to fit the staff struc- 
ture into the general structure of the Cor- 
poration. Personnel departments are cre- 
ated to contribute to the main line of ef- 
fort, and not to exist by or for themselves. 
Therefore, the Personnel crganization 
should be esentially conformist, and ar- 
ranged in a way that reflects the organi- 
zationel pattern of the larger structure. 


If there is no general pattern and if 
there zre n>) extracrdinary reasons for do- 
ing otherwise, I would then strongly rec- 
ommend a plan in which there is a fully 
integraied staff, assigned to the unit, re- 
porting to the line executive in charge. 
While there are many reasons for this 
preference, the principle reasons are that 
I believe the unit personnel staff can make 
the greatest contribution to unit objectives 
under this arrangement, the niorale of the 
unit staff tends to be higher, and the 
working relationship between Corporate 
and unit personnel staffs tends to be more 
cooperative. 


There are, of course, many problems to 
be encountered in this plan as there would 
be in any plan. Perhaps the greatest is the 
problem of consistency in policy and ad- 
ministration. This leads us to consideration 
of the second influential factor affecting 
relationships between the Personnel Staffs 
at Corporate and subordinate levels in the 
Corporation. 

2. The Industrial Relations Administra- 
tive Plan. 


The administrative plan will usually lie 
somewhere between the extremes of cen- 
tralization and decentralization, and as in 
the case of the organizational structure 
which we have just discussed, the admin- 
istrative plan within the Personnel opera- 
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tions should conform generally to the Cor- 
porate pattern. Nothing is more destructive 
to the morale and attitude of a local staff 
than substantial differences in the author- 
ity of local officials to take action on a 
pressing local problem. It is the difference 
in authority more than the amount of au- 
thority, which is most depressing at a local 
level. 

The Personnel Executive, however, must 
always be ready to move his own admin- 
istrative practices in a direction which is 
most conducive to efficiency and sound 
relationships at each level of the organi- 
zation. It is therefore appropriate that we 
examine the alternatives, and their prob- 
able effect on the staff. 

At this point it is important that some 
terms be defined, at least for the purpose 
of discussing the subject. These terms are 
“Policy,” ‘Administrative Practice,” and 
‘“‘Procedure.’’ When I mention policy I re- 
fer to broad general objectives which re- 
flect the philosophy of the Corporation in 
the field of Human Relations, and to basic 
economic plans of Wages and Benefits 
which are established by the Corporation 
for its employees. When I discuss adminis- 
trative practice I refer to the decisions and 
rulings made by Executives while operat- 
ing under Corporate Policy. In using the 
term ‘“‘procedure” I mean the methods 
used to carry out administrative decisions. 





As we examine the many alternatives 
we find at one extreme, complete control 
of policy, administrative practice, and pro- 
cedure exercised either through written in- 
structions covering everything from Inter- 
viewing Techniques to Retirement Process- 
ing, or through prior approvals required 
from Headquarters before any action is 
taken which has not been documented in 
the Standard Practice Manual. Under this 
plan the ultimate in consistency, uniform- 
ity, and stardardization is assured. 

At the other extreme we find an admin- 
istration in which separate units establish 
substantially different policies, widely di- 
vergent administrative practices, and some 
times conflicting procedures. 

From the standpoint of effectiveness in 
the personnel staff at various levels in the 
Corporation neither of these extremes is 
satisfactory. Absolute uniformity and stan- 
dardization require leadership techniques 
which are repulsive to most Personnel 
men, and deny them the kind of work ex- 
periences which their human nature re- 
quires. On the other hand, inconsistency in 
basic policy represents rule without reason 
and offends human intellect. It frustrates 
the human need for rational direction and 
order. It destroys incentive and confidence 
in leadership. Obviously the plan must be 
somewhere between these extremes which 
will avoid their serious disadvantages and 
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still provide for the optimum in consist- 
ency. 

In my own judgment, the optimum is 
reached when there is general consistency 


in policy and administrative practice. To” 


reach beyond this point is to proceed be- 
yond the point of diminishing return. This 
concept frankly rejects the necessity, in 
most cases, of absolute uniformity in ad- 
ministrative decisions and standardization 
of procedure. Further, I would submit that 
this can be reasonably well accomplished 
by reserving policy to the Corporate level, 
and controlling administration through 
training and auditing by a Corporate staff. 


Whatever your choice may be, there are 
some guideposts available as you pursue 
your objectives in this matter and I would 
like to offer one which has always served 
me well over the past several years. It is 
that the several phases of Personnel and 
Labor Relations do not lend themselves to 
the same specific degree of decentraliza- 
tion. For example, the Employment and 
Safety functions may usually be further 
decentralized than the collective bargain- 
ing and retirement planning functions. 
Consequently, across-the-board decentral- 
ization is not practical and generalizations 
are unrealistic. An optimum exists for each 
phase of this field and this optimum should 
at all times be the target for the Personnel 
Administrator. Therefore, the optimum 
decentralization in each area of adminis- 
tration is the point where general consist- 
ency is assured, leaving Policy to the Cor- 
porate Staff and Administrative Practice 
to the Unit Staff. Modifications are neces- 
sary in this basic approach, of course, 
wherever factors exist that warrant modi- 
fication. One such factor is the third on our 
list to be discussed. 


3. The Organizational, Functional, and 
Geographical Distance between Units of 
the Corporation. 


Distance is an element which may exist 
by virtue of separaie ideniiiy, or differeni 
primary objectives, or by virtue of mile- 
age. For example, considerable organiza- 
tional distance may exist between two 
wholly owned subsidiaries in the same 
city. Considerable geographical distance 
may also exist between two plants of the 
same factory located in different parts of 
the country. A functional distance may 
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exist between defense and non-defense 
units. As the distance increases, either by 
organizational or geographical or function- 
al separation, the principal identification 
of the Unit personnel staff tends to be 
more with the Unit; and identification with 
the Corporate Staff tends to diminish. 
This, of course, affects the working rela- 
tionship and requires administrative tech- 
niques which recognize this fact. For ex- 
ample, delegation of more local authority 
becomes imperative and effective com- 
munication becomes more vital to execu- 
tive direction and control. This principle 
can be seen vividly as we follow a corpor- 
ation through a period of growth, begin- 
ning with a single plant manufacturing 
operation which markets its products 
through jobbers. As we add more plants 
in different parts of the country, diversify 
our product line, establish our own widely 
scattered sales and service operations, pur- 
chase a couple of smaller companies and 
incorporate them into the structure as 
wholly owned subsidiaries, and then ven- 
ture into the establishment of a foreign 
company in an. economy, a society, and a 
culture vastly different from our own, we 
can see this element of distance develop- 
ing and changing continually, and the need 
for authority delegation and effective 
communication becoming critical to effect- 
ive relationships between personnel staff 
at all levels. In short the operations have 
become sufficiently different in enough 
respects to create a real distance, a real 
gap, between organizational and geograph- 
ical units, which can only be closed 
through effective administrative tech- 
nique, and this brings us to number four 
on the list. 

4. The Union Organizational Structure 
and the Labor Agreement. 


One of the greatest pressures on Per- 
sonnel men at all levels comes from the 
Union, wherever employees are organized. 
Consequently, the way in which the Staff 
is organized for contract negotiation and 
administration is among the strongest de- 
terminants of staff morale and cooperation. 

Many of the observations made so far 
regarding the importance of fitting into 
the organizational and administrative plan 
of the corporation are equally applicable 


in this area. If the Union is characterized 
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by a strong, tight fisted, central control 
over local wages and benefits, and admin- 
istratively participates in the settlement 
of local grievances, the labor relations ad- 
ministration within the corporation must 
recognize the fact that it cannot be decen- 
tralized to an extent where local units can 
be whipsawed against one another in ne- 
gotiations and in grievance settlements. If, 
on the other hand, local bargaining and 
grievance settlement is emphasized in the 
Union administration, then a highly cen- 
tralized Company administration will be 
equally injurious to the morale and effect- 
iveness of the Personnel Staff at Corporate 
and Local levels in the organization. 


The provisions of the Labor Agreement 
should also influence the decisions to be 
made with regard to Contract Adminis- 
tration, and will affect staff relations. To 
the extent that Company-wide job rights 
are provided, and to the extent that the 
grievance machinery involves Corporate 
level staff, there is a potential for friction 
and impairment of morale and effective- 
ness among the administrators involved. 
Interplant bumping, upgrading, down- 
grading, layoffs, recalls and preferential 
hiring are among the most disruptive and 
discouraging policies for local staff men to 
administer cooperatively, and are second 
only to a grievance procedure which ter- 


minates at the Corporate level. 

The whole area of Industry-wide, Com- 
pany-wide and local bargaining and ad- 
ministration is a controversial one, of 
course, and the advocacy of one over the 
other is beyond the scope of this analysis. 
It may be observed, however, that to the 
extent that a Corporation may prefer one 
over the other, it can often influence the 
Union to move administratively in the di- 
rection of its choice. It behooves any man- 
agement, therefore, to make an intelligent 
decision in this matter, and press continu- 
ally toward its objectives. 

In this area of organization and admin- 
istration, as in any other area, the relations 
between staff personnel men will be de- 
termined in large measure by Communi- 
cations within the staff and this brings us 
to a consideration of number five on the 
list. 

5. Staff Communication. 


The line of Communication, the clarity 
of Communications, and the quantity of 
communications, will, in large measure, 
determine the cooperation and working 
relationships between staff men under any 
organizational arrangement. 

Any obstruction or deterrent to free and 
voluntary contact between men at all lev- 
els and in all functions will impair the 
mutual understanding which is so import- 
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ant to sound human relationships. At the 
same time, if communications are not con- 
trolled and directed, then communications 
become chaotic and may have a worse ef- 
fect upon staff morale and effectiveness 
than a rigid, highly disciplined system. 
Consequently it becomes a matter of com- 
promise between the extremes of anarchy 
and totalitarianism by which adequate 
communication is insured, in an orderly 
way, between men who are to work to- 
gether toward a common objective. 


One way in which this is accomplished 
is through the establishment of formal 
lines of communication. In so doing, there 
are basically two choices. It will either be 
a direct line or an indirect line between 
the staff men. For example, in a Decen- 
tralized Division the line may run directly 
between the Division Staff and the Cor- 
porate Staff, or it may run indirectly 
through the office of the line executive in 
charge. It is also possible, and often advis- 
able, to establish a direct line in some mat- 
ters, and an indirect line in others. For ex- 
ample, the line can be open and direct be- 
tween staff men on matters of policy inter- 
pretation, administration and procedure, 
but indirect and through the chief line 
executive on matters of policy develop- 
ment or the institution of a new program. 
Any modification, on a selective basis, may 
be advisable in a given situation. 


In my own opinion, I believe that a 
maximum of open and direct communica- 
tion between personnel men will usually 
contribute the most to an effective rela- 
tionship between them, and will also en- 
courage more contact and consultation be- 
tween staff and line executives at the local 
level, which is important to the morale 
and effectiveness of local staff. 


With the best possible formal lines es- 
tablished, however, the overall effective- 
ness will also depend upon the quality of 
communications which flow through the 
lines. A direct line between people who 
cannot communicate effectively is of little 
value. Hence clarity of communications, 
based on an ability to write and speak 
clearly, is of paramount importance. There 
is an old adage in education to the effect 
that “if the student hasn’t learned — the 
teacher hasn’t taught.” It might also be 
said that if communications are misunder- 
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stood — the communicator hasn’t com- 
municated. In any event, the working rela- 
tionship between staff men can only be as 


. good as the understanding which exists 


between them, and this depends upon the 
clarity of communications. 


In addition to the clarity of communi- 
cations, both written and verbal, the fre- 
quency and speed of communications are 
very important. 


In the course of normal business activity 
there are frequent occasions for contact 
between staff men, and every contact is 
like a brick in the foundation of a good 
communication system. Obviously it can 
be overdone. Experience and the grievan- 
ces of staff men clearly indicate, however, 
that this is nowhere near becoming a 
problem in most organizations. As a mat- 
ter of fact the contrary is true. If the testi- 
mony of personnel men at the wailing wall 
can be accepted, the bane of their life is a 
dearth and not an over abundance of com- 
munication. rience, there is probably noth- 
ing to fear in stepping up the frequency of 
contact between them. This is especially 
true, of course, in policy development and 
policy announcements. Here is the golden 
opportunity for any Corporate staff indi- 
vidual to improve his relationship with lo- 
cal personnel men who collectively can 
contribute a great deal to policy develop- 
ment, if they are given facts and consulted 
during the development period. Moreover, 
any time spent will be rewarded hand- 
somely, when they put approved policy 
into effect with a thorough understanding 
of the reasons behind it, a minimum of ad- 
ministrative confusion, and a high order 
or morale. 


The speed of communication takes its 
place, of course, alongside other impor- 
tant elements in an effective system. Its 
importance is one of the strongest argu- 
ments for keeping the formal lines of com- 
munication open and direct. For orderly 
administration and judicial management, 
the corporate level staff must know about 
significant local developments promptly. 
In attempting to maintain this knowledge- 
able position the Central Staff is up against 
a myriad of other communication systems 
within the Union, and within the several 
publics of the corporation, including the 
newspapers. From the position of the lo- 
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cal staff, the pressure for administrative 
rulings or policy interpretation bears more 
heavily upon it with the passage of time, 
and speed of response from the corporate 
staff again becomes very important to its 
effectiveness in its job. 

Communication, therefore, should be fast 
enough to get facts to the decision making 
level and decisions to the administrative 
level promptly, and to insure the dissem- 
ination of significant information within 
the staff before staff members are con- 
fronted with it from sources outside the 
staff. 

To a large extent, the adequacy of com- 
munications and their effect upon staff 
attitudes and cooperation will depend up- 
on the calibre of Corporate Staff leader- 
ship, and this brings us to number six on 
the list of influential factors affecting staff 
relationships. 

6. The Calibre of Corporate Staff Lead- 
ership. 

Poor attitudes, lack of cooperation, and 
low morale do not “arise” as the saying 
goes, but rather, they “descend.” They 
come down from above and cannot be any 
better at the bottom than they are at the 
top. For this reason, the quality of leader- 
ship at the Corporate Staff level is a very 


influential factor in staff relations with 
subordinate levels in an organization. 

While all of the rules of effective lead- 
ership are important, of course, there are 
a few Leadership characteristics which are 
especially important in the formulation of 
attitudes and the development of coopera- 
tion among staff men throughout the or- 
ganization. The first is a characteristic of 
strength, not of a political nature, but of a 
personal nature. In short, is the top man 
(or a member of his staff) viewed as one 
who has strong, well thought-out convic- 
tions in areas of both ethical and economic 
considerations and will sacrifice his job 
before his principles, or is he without basic 
principles or convictions, and principally 
preoccupied with how to carry out the 
wishes of top management, whatever they 
may be? The former commands respect. 
The latter does not. 

The second characteristic is that of be- 
ing essentially subordinate centered. For 
example, is the top staff executive (or a 
member of his staff) principally concerned 
with his own personal political welfare 
most of the time, or in making his decisions 
and his administrative moves is he princi- 
pally: concerned with the morale of sub- 
ordinate staff? Our research has provided 
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made of the up-to-date or revised original. x 
No retyping of information. No proofreading. 
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Copyllex. 
CHARLES BRUNING COMPANY, INC., 
1800 West Central Road, Mt. Prospect, lil. 
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substantial evidence that the politically 
minded production centered foreman is a 
second rate supervisor. For the same reas- 


sons, the top staff executive (or any mem-, 


ber of his staff) who is always looking up 
for a smile from his superior will take sec- 
ond place to the one who also looks down 
at his subordinates for their approval. Ex- 
clusiveness in either direction is, of course, 
equally bad as a characteristic of leader- 
ship. It is a question of primary emphasis 
in focusing the mind’s eye. 

The third characteristic is that of com- 
petence. This does not, of course, mean 
the technical competence of a_ highly 
trained specialist, but rather, it means ad- 
ministrative competence. It does include, 
however, sufficient information about all 
of the areas under his jurisdiction to make 
good decisions where conflicts of primary 
interest arise between specialists on his 
staff. Moreover, it does require technical 
competence in staff members, plus a suffi- 
cient grasp of related activities to see their 
special interests in proper perspective. 

Where the corporate staff consists of 
men who are personally strong in charac- 
ter and conviction, primarily subordinate 
oriented, administratively and technically 
competent, then it is possible to provide 
for the seventh factor which influences 
staff attitudes and cooperation. 


7. Consistency of Industrial Relations 
Philosophy. 


Philosophy is a term that some business- 
men dislike because it suggests a theoreti- 
cal approach which is beyond the practical 
problems they face each day. It need not 
be, however, and can very well be defined 
as a set of principles of management, which 
serve as a bedrock foundation for the de- 
cision-making process. It is in this sense 
that the term is used here. It is simply the 
result of a broad and deep analysis of In- 
dustrial Relations problems through which 
men develop firm guideposts for them- 
selves as they approach their objectives. 
As a matter of fact, only a basic philosophy 
can provide the consistency in administra- 
tion required fer good werking relation- 
ships within the Staff. 

Consistency is the important element, 
however, whatever the philosophy may be. 
As a matter of fact, in many cases, it has 
more influence on staff relations than the 
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philosophy itself. The most damaging ef- 
fects come from decisions which reflect 
executive emotionalism, indecisiveness, or 


ment with the philosophy itself. 

Therefore, the only way to avoid the 
vacillation, which impairs staff relations, 
and to provide the stability required, is 
through the development of a basic phil- 
osophy or set of principles which reflect 
fundamental concepts, and the application 
of these principles consistently throughout 
the decision-making process. Rigidity is 
not suggested here, nor is it required. Con- 
sistency is neither perfect nor absolute. It 
is relative. The degree required is simply 
enough to enable most subordinate staff 
men to forecast with reasonable accuracy, 
what the decision will probably be in any 
given situation. While the term “party 
line” is not usually applied to business or- 
ganizations, this is esentially what is need- 
ed. 


Since staff relationship are merely the 
sum total of all the human relationships 
involved, the quality of the relationships 
is also going to depend upon the kind of 
people who are in the organization, and 
this brings us to the final factor. 


8. The Personalities Involved. 


Personality is one of those popular 
terms without a common definition which 
has crept into our vocabulary and accord- 
ingly needs some qualification whenever 
it is used. In using it here I am referring 
to the sum total of mental and emotional 
characteristics which create compatability 
or incompatability between individuals. 
Therefore, it includes an intelligence level, 
the disposition toward friendliness and so- 
cial interaction, moral standards, stability 
of temperament, maturity, and other basic 
characteristics which represent similarities 
and differences between people. 


The personalities involved in any organ- 
ization will naturally be varied. This is 
good for staff relations and general effici- 
ency since people stimulate and offset one 
another as they work together. There is a 
point of diminishing returns, however, and 
this is the point where differences are so 
substantial as to result in the well-known 
“personality clash.” Personalities do some- 
times clash, and to the extent that they do, 
one cannot expect a good working rela- 
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tionship. Since personnel men are no ex- 
ception to this rule it behooves anyone 
who may be concerned with this problem 
of effective human relations between staff 
men to take whatever steps are necessary 
to insure a maximum of compatability be- 
tween the personalities involved. 

Summary 

In summary, the factors which have the 
greatest influence on the effectiveness of 
working relationships between staff per- 
sonnel men at the Corporate, Divisional, 


and Plant level are factors of organization, 
administration, leadership, communication 
and compatability between the personali- 
ties involved. 

Decisions regarding organization and 
administration will be largely governed 
by the organizational and administrative 
plans of the Corporation and the Union. 
Beyond this point, however, the responsi- 
bility for sound and effective staff rela- 
tions rests squarely upon the shoulders of 
the top personnel executive. 





In taking over as editors of The Personnel Administrator, we would like to 
acknowledge our debt to the past achievements with this magazine of Charlie 
Davis. Charlie has been editor of The Personnel Administrator since 1957. Under 
his editorship The Personnel Administrator was awarded 2nd place for excellence 
among a group-of 24 national management publications. In thus paying tribute 
to Charlie, we would like to quote from President Jack Linzie’s letter to the 


ASPA membership: 


“ASPA is much indebted to Charlie Davis for the splendid service he has 
rendered to the Society for several years in editing The Personnel Administrator. 
Charlie has been devoted to the task and has done a magnificent joh of upgrading 
the publication. He has given literally hundreds of hours, without pay, to the as- 
signment; at the same time he has held an important post as a personnel admin- 
istrator. It has been decided that the growth of he Society has been such that the 
handling of the publication on a volunteer basis is too much of an imposition to 
ask of anyone who holds a full time job. This is the reason for placing the respon- 
sibility for future issues in the hands of Ray Davies. Charlie Davis will continue 
to give generously of his time, his valuable experience, and his talents to the So- 
ciety as a member of the Board of Directors and in other ways.” 


Charlie is personnel manager of The Fred Christen & Sons Company of To- 
ledo, Ohio, a position he has held for over eighteen years. 





ASPA Congratulates... 





Edmund F. Fitzmaurice, Region III ASPA Vice-President, 
has been promoted to Manager of Employee and Community 
Relations at General Electric’s Distribution Transformer Plant 
in Oakland, California. Fitz, who has been with GE since 1946, 
was formerly Manager of Employee Relations at the Richland, 
Washington, plant. He writes: “I recently affiliated with the 
Alameda County (California) Personnel Managers Association 


and given a few months I hope to introduce the subject of 


ASPA.” 
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ASP A Chapter Mews... 


NEW YORK 

Robert V. Hofstetter, Region I Vice-Presi- 
dent of ASPA, is authority for the informa- 
tion that a two-day personnel seminar, under 
the co-sponsorship of the New York State 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations and 
Region I of ASPA, was held October 28 and 
29 at ILR headquarters at Cornell University. 

The seminar opened with a panel discussion 
on “The College Trainee in Industry.” Mod- 
erator was Richard Hypes, Personnel Director 
of Marlin-Rockwell Corporation, and Presi- 
dent of the Jamestown (N. Y.) Personnel As- 
sociation. Panelists were: Emil Mesics, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Personnel Administration 
at Cornell; Harry Kreiger, Jr., Administrator 
of Management-Personnel Relations for RCA, 
Camden, New Jersey; and William Graham, a 
recent graduate of Cornell. 

The subject of the next session was ““Keep- 
ing Top Management Informed.” Norman H. 
White, Personnel Manager of Charles Brun- 
ing Company and Vice-President of the Met- 
ropolitan New York Chapter of ASPA, was 
chairman, The principal speaker was William 
Decker, President of Corning Glass Company. 
Hofstetter was chairman of the next session, 
the subject of which was “Management Ap- 
praisal Systems.” The featured speaker for 
this session was Professor Ralph N. Campbell, 
Development of Human Resources, ILR, Cor- 
nell. 





At left is William C. 
Decker, President and 
Director of the Corn- 
ing Glass Works, who 
was a featured speak- 
er at the two-day per- 
sonnel seminar. 








The dinner speaker was Walter C. Mason, 
Director of Personnel for Arthur G. McKee 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Mason is a 
Past President of ASPA. 

The subject of the last session was ‘“Eco- 
nomic Issues for Future Collective Bargain- 
ing.” Chairman was H. Maurice Overley, Per- 
sonnel Supervisor for The Atlantic Refining 
Company and President of the Philadelphia 
Chapter of ASPA. The speaker was Robert H. 
Ferguson, Professor of Labor Economics at 
Cornell and former editor of Industrial and 
Labor Relations Review. The entire program 
was co-ordinated by Dean Robert Risley and 
Professor Frank Miller of the ILR faculty. 
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GEORGIA 

John A. Ritter, Personnel Manager of the 
Atlanta (Ga.) Stove Works since 1954, has 
been elected ASPA State Director for Geor- 
gia. John, who is a native Georgian, entered 
personnel work as a Special Representative 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission in 1940 





after ten years of office supervisory service 
with other federal agencies in Washington, 
D. C. Since 1942 he has been back in his na- 
tive state, working in personnel sections of 
G.M.C. plants in Atlanta. His various assign- 
ments included four years as a Safety Admin- 
istrator. 


REGION II 

“The Economics of Personnel Administra- 
tion” was the subject of the 7th Annual Per- 
sonnel Institute, held at The Kellogg Center 
for Continuing Education, East Lansing, 
Michigan, October 4, 1960. The Institute was 
sponsored by Region II of ASPA and the Per- 
sonnel Management Program Service, The 
Labor and Industrial Relations Center, Michi- 
gan State University. Co-operating was the 
Continuing Education Service, Michigan State 
University. The purpose of the Institute was 
to present and discuss Personnel and Labor 
Relations Policies which contribute to effi- 
ciency and profit. The speakers were Justin 
J. Condon, General Manager, St. Joseph Di- 
vision, Whirlpool Corporation, who spoke on 
“Personnel Administration and Profit’; Wm. 
M. Oliver, Assistant Director, Industrial and 
Public Relations, Sealed Power Corporation; 
Manley E. Brown, Management Development 
and Training Director, Lear, Inc.; and Edward 
V. Ott, Director of Industrial Relations, Allied 
Products Corporation, who together discussed 
“Policies That Pay Off in Profits”; and Rob- 
ert Briggs, Executive Vice-President, Con- 
sumers Power Company, and President Mich- 
igan State Chamber of Commerce, who spoke 
on “The Michigan Opportunity.” 

Presiding officers at the three sessions were 
Charles A. Rogers, Associate Director, Labor 
and Industrial Relations Center, Michigan 
State University; John B. Coyle, Coordinator, 
Personnel Management Program _ Service, 
Michigan State University; and Paul Jacobs, 
Vice-President and Director, Region II, ASPA. 
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Exploring the possibility of PIRA offering to its members the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce “Action Course in Practical Politics,” the Legislative Committee 
of the nearly 1000-member Southern California group met with (third from left, 
opposite) Willard Z. Carr, Attorney in the firm of Gibson, Dunn and Crutcher 
of Los Angeles. Committee members (from left) are Richard D. Cords, the Mer- 
chants and Manufacturers Association; Committee Chairman (and also Region 
VI ASPA Vice-President) Robert I. Jakus, Joseph Schlitz Brewing Co.; Benja- 
min B. Kahane, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios; Betty A. Howell, Rose Marie 
Reid, Inc.; Gerald R. Townsend, Cannon Electric Co.; Mills S. Hodge, Procter 
and Gamble Mfg. Co. 

This meeting was part of a pilot program which is meeting at the Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce for nine consecutive Thursday, beginning in mid- 


dle October. 


The Philadelphia Chapter, beginning on September 20, sponsored a series of 
five workshop seminars on “How to Interview.” The seminars, each lasting 24% 
hours, met on consecutive Tuesday evenings in downtown. Philadelphia. The 
seminar leader was H. M. Overley, Personnel Supervisor for The Atlantic Re- 
fining Company. 

Counterclockwise from the right, at the Philadelphia Chapter Workshop 
Seminars, are: C. Perry Ownes, American Viscose Corporation; Miriam C. Mar- 
tin, J. B. Lippincott Company; T. Richard Parker, Insurance Company of North 
America; Jane Detweiler, Atlantic Refining Company; Douglas M. Robins, 
Franklin Institute; Ella C. Stokley, C. Schmidt & Sons, Inc.; Carl C. Smith, 
Keebler Biscuit Company; Mary Bell, J. B. Lippincott Company; Harvey R. 
Lane, Foote Mineral Company; H. Maurice Overley, Atlantic Refining Company 
(Standing); Sally Tollinger, Atlantic Refining Company; Barry A. Taylor, Seal- 
test Foods; Ruth Rumiano, American Electronic Labs, Inc.; Harold W. Aldridge, 
Aero Service Corporation; Jacqueline M. Rolinitis, C. Schmidt & Sons, Inc.; John 
W. Cox, American Electronic Labs, Inc.; Russell B. Scott, C. Schmidt & Sons, Inc. 
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Spearheaded by several ASPA members, including Board Member Walter 
W. Swoboda, personnel and industrial relations executives in the San Francisco 
Bay area organized the Northern California Industrial Relations Council with 
about 150. members. 

The group elected Peter D. Reiland, Manager of Personnel and Industrial Re- 
lations, Schlage Lock Company, San Francisco, President; Joseph A. Metzger, 
Industrial Relations Manager, Marchant Division of Smith-Corona, Oakland, 
Vice-President; Walter W. Swoboda, Manager, Industrial Relations, Dalmo Vic- 
tor Company, Belmont, Secretary; and Donald W. Hare, Personnel Director, C 
& H Sugar Refining Corporation, Ltd., Crockett, Treasurer. 

Headquarters are at 115 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5, Califor- 
nia. ASPA members in the Bay Area who are not members of the newly formed 
Council should get in touch with Walt Swoboda, Secretary, for full information 
regarding membership. 





Left to right, opposite: Reiland, Metzger, Swoboda, Hare. 
—Continued 
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NORTHERN CALIFORNIA INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNCIL (Continued) 


Directors, elected so as to have representation from every county bordering 
on San Francisco Bay, include: Alfred J. Alstrom, Manager Personnel Division, 
Standard Oil Company of California, San Francisco; Walter G. Englert, Jr., 
Manager, Industrial Relations, Radiation, Inc., Mountain View; Douglas G. Git- 
tins, Director of Industrial Relations, Hiller Aircraft, Palo Alto; William K. Gro- 
gan, Employee Relations Superintendent, E. I. Dupont de Nemours & Co., Anti- 
och; John D. MacArthur, Superintendent of Industrial Relations, Columbia- 
Geneva Steel Division, Pittsburg; Walter S. Mayer, Manager, Industrial Rela- 
tions, Western Gear Corporation, Belmont; David C. Patrick, Director of Per- 
sonnel, W. P. Fuller & Co., San Francisco; Vern F. Peak, Director of Personnel 
Procurement and Training, Kaiser Corporation, Oakland; Arthur R. Sugars, 
Manager of Personnel Administration, Theo. Hamm Brewing Company, San 
Rrancisco; and William W. Ward, Director of Industrial Relations, Lucky Stores, 


Inc., San Leandro. 


The group is expected to give serious consideration to becoming an affiliate 


of ASPA within the near future. 
* * * 


PIRA 


Personnel and Industrial Relations are 
holding key front line positions in the battle 
against inflation, according to Dr. Arthur 
Upgren, nationally famous economist of Mac- 
alester College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Speaker at the August 30 All-Member meet- 
ing of the Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Association, Inc., Los Angeles, Dr. Upgren 
said that bringing the problem of wage in- 
creases down to a level economically reason- 
able with productivity gains was one of the 
three major factors which have “clobbered” 
the inflation threat. 

Management in recent years, particularly in 
the steel industry, he said, has adepted a real- 
istic and tough stand against “blue-sky” de- 
mands which create hikes in product prices. 

_ “Inflation,” Dr. Upgren said, “is simply a 
rise in prices.” 

Other major curbs resulting in the current 
slowdown of inflation are taxes and tight 
money policy. 

Causes of inflating the U. S. economy which 
Dr. Upgren noted included wars, enlarging 
the monetary base and bank credit on top of 
it, and political tinkering through laws, such 
as the 1934 gold price hike. 

Dr. Upgren is Professor of Econcmics and 
Director, Bureau of Economic Studies for the 
midwest college. 


TERRE HAUTE 

Paul E. Jacobs, Manager, Central Personnel, 
General Tire and Rubber Company, addressed 
the Terre Haute Personnel Club at its charter 
night meeting. This meeting was also desig- 
nated as Bosses’ Night. As Regional Vice- 
President of the ASPA, Jacobs reviewed the 
benefits of membership in the national organ- 
ization of personnel administrators and in- 
dustrial relations managers. 

Jacobs pointed out that the atmosphere and 
environment in which personnel administra- 
tors operate is not as desirable or idealistic 
as is sometimes believed. “The interpretation 
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of our laws and the proper enforcement of the 
laws on the books is often subject to a wide 
range of influences, not the least of which is 
public opinion.” He pointed out that rather 
than to take a “What’s the use” attitude, the 
personnel administrator should take a look at 
ways in which standards of performance in 
the field of personnel administration can be 
raised. These ways include (1) Improving 
management and labor relations; (2) Devis- 
ing ways of assisting the line manager in in- 
creasing productivity; (3) Recognizing auto- 
mation as an important development calling 
for anticipation of personnel problems, keep- 
ing employees informed, starting of mainte- 
nance training, and accepting of change; (4) 
Recognizing the population explosion and fair 
employment practices. 


“The job ahead, then, for the 1960’s in our 
democratic society is for all of us to accept 
our share of responsibility for developing our 
human resources. The United States is rich in 
human resources. It is essential in the national 
interest as well as in our own individual in- 
terest that we recognize our manpower Cca- 
pacities and develop them well.” 


LANSING 

Dr. George S. Odiorne addressed the Lans- 
ing Chapter of the American Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration at its September meet- 
ing. Dr. Odiorne is Director of the Bureau of 
Industrial Relations and Professor of Indus- 
trial Relations at the University of Michigan. 
His experience includes positions as Assistant 
Director of Personnel Administration at Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Personnel Division Manager 
of the American Management Association, and 
as a manager in the manufacturing division 
of the American Can Company. 


He has also served on the faculties of Rut- 
gers and New York Universities. He holds a 
Ph.D. degree from New York University and 
is author of some seventy published articles 
and co-author of five books. 
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DANVERS 

The first Labor Relations Seminar to be 
held at CBS Electronics, 100 Endicott Street, 
Danvers, Massachusetts, is announced for 
November 19, from 9 a.m. until 5 p.m., under 
the joint sponsorship of CBS Electronics and 
the Salem Industrial Management Club. 





Dr. Jules J. Justin, Arbitrator, Associate 
Professor and Director of the Industrial Re- 
lations Workshop of New York University, is 
to serve as discussion leader. Dr. Justin is the 
author of numerous monographs on the sub- 
ject of labor relations and arbitration of con- 
tractual disputes. He has also served as Ar- 
bitrator under a number of collective bar- 
gaining contracts. 





Statistics are to an economist what a lamp 
post is to a drunk. More for support than il- 
lumination. 


Seven National Crimes: 1. I don’t think. 2. 
I don’t know. 3. I don’t care. 4. I am too busy. 
5. I “leave well enough alone. 6. I have no 
time to read and find out. 7. I am not inter- 
ested. 


Fred, an ineffectual but talkative worker, 
spent most of his time complaining that for- 
tune seemed to smile at everyone else, but 
merely sneered at him. When another em- 
ployee with less seniority was promoted, his 
wails of self-pity filled the boss’ office. 

“It’s the same old story,” Fred moaned. 
“Other guys get all the breaks. But how come 
my ship never comes in?” 

“Perhaps,” his boss suggested quietly, ‘‘you 
never discovered that steam has replaced 
wind.” 


You can’t fool all the people all the time. 
Many are too busy fooling you. 


An employee opened a pay envelope and 
found a blank check. Shaking his head sadly 
he murmured, “I kind of expected this. The 
deductions finally caught up with the salary.” 


“Do you realize that your wife is telling 
everybody she meets that you can’t keep her 
in clothes?” 

“That isn’t the half of it. I bought her a 
home, and I can’t keep her in that, either.” 
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_ An argument is where two people are try- 
ing to get in the last word first. 


Those who complain about “the way the 
ball bounces” are usually the ones who drop- 
ped it. 





A career girl is one who would rather bring 
home the bacon than fry it. 


The love of money may be the root of all 
evil, but, let’s face it — we’re all evil minded. 


An old-timer is a fellow who remembers 
when a man did his own withholding on his 


take-home pay. 
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ASDA Committees Report 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT REPORTING 
AND DISCLOSURE ACT OF 1959 


In a recent issue of “The Personnel Admin- 
istrator” we reported on three major inter- 
pretations of the new Labor-Management Re- 
porting Act. After six months of operation, 
Secretary of Labor, James P. Mitchell, has ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the progress of the 
Labor Department in the administration of the 
Act passed last year. 


The Secretary said he was satisfied that the 
Bureau of Labor-Management Reports “has 
laid a sound foundation for its future activi- 
ties and that its progress thus far is indicative 
cf the conscientious and dedicated service the 
American people can expect from the men and 
women who carry out these activities.” 


Following are the persons selected to ad- 
minister the new Act: 


John L. Halcombe, Commissioner 

Frank M. Kleiler, Deputy Commissioner 
Daniel L. O’Connor, Assistant Commissioner 
Morris Weisz, Assistant Commissioner 


The Secretary pointed out that in the first 
six months of operation the new bureau had 
been able to receive and begin the investiga- 
tion of hundreds of complaints of violations of 
the law; promulgate most of the rules and 
regulations needed to implement the provisions 
of the law handled by the Labor Department; 
devise most of the necessary report forms and 
process thousands of filings of such forms; and 
get under way an extensive educational pro- 
gram to advise unions and employers of their 
responsibilities under the law and union mem- 
bers of their rights. 


The full effect of a key provision of the act, 
calling for the disclosure by unions of their 
financial operations, has not been felt. The 
law provides that labor organizations have 90 
days after the close of their fiscal years within 
which to submit the required financial reports. 
Although a few thousand have been received 
so far, most unions operate on a calendar year 
or June 30 fiscal year basis. This means that 
approximately one-half of the expected 50,000 
or so financial report filings were not due un- 
til April, with the remaining due late in Aug- 
ust. The processing, auditing, and public dis- 
closure of these financial reports will be a big 
task, but one that should add materially to the 
protection of the funds of union members. 

The compliance officers of the new bureau 
— selected from such Government Agencies 
as the FBI, the Treasury Department, and the 
Civil Service Commission — “are handling 
hundreds of complaints of violations of the act 
with skill and dispatch, despite the fact that 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
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closure Act broke new legal ground and raised 
intricate and complex problems of enforce- 
ment.” 


“At the end of our first 6 months of opera- 
tion under the new act,” Secretary Mitchell 
said, “we have 523 investigations actively un- 
der way covering more than 20 different types 
of violations of the law. Some of these are 
near completion and will soon be submitted to 
the Justice Department for prosecution. Others 
have just been started. All, however, require 
many and long hours of hard work doing such 
things as checking account books, searching 
out witnesses, and sifting fact from fancy. 


“Our experience in the operation of this new 
law has been that for the most part union offi- 
cialis, employers, and the public have been 
most helpful to us in its administration. 


“On the other hand, those corrupt elements 
in labor and management whose conduct 
brought about the necessity for this law have 
done all they can to deter our activities 
through the intimidation of witnesses, attacks 
on the law itself, and through attempts to cut 
the funds necessary to enforce its provisions. 


“In releasing this report we know that cor- 
ruption has not been ended on the labor-man- 
agement relations scene. We know that sharp 
operators are plying their trade disguised as 
legitimate businessmen or union leaders. But 
progress has been made, and we intend to 
stick at the job diligently and tenaciously un- 
til the intent of the legislation signed into law 
by President Eisenhower 6 months ago — to 
eliminate or prevent improper practices on 
the part of labor organizations, employers, la- 
bor relations consultants, and their officers 
and representatives — has been achieved.“ 





The reports on this 
and the following pages 
were. prepared by 
ASPA’s Government 
Affairs Committee, of 
which Allen A. Green- 
street, left, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Personnel Di- 
rector of the National 


— Savings and_ Trust 
Bank of Washington, 

D. C., is the Chairman. 

tS This committee main- 


tains contact with all 

agencies and branches 
of government which handles matters affect- 
ing perscnnel administration and labor rela- 
tions. 
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A QUARTER-CENTURY OF 
EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


August 14 marked the 25th anniversary of. 
the final approval of one of America’s major 
pieces of social legislation — the Social Se- 
curity Act of 1935. 

More people are affected by this act than 
by almost any other piece of legislation. 

Payment of retirement benefits to the aged 
who have worked a required number of quar- 
ters; payment of benefits to widows and or- 
phans of workers; payment of unemployment 
benefits to those who are unemployed through 
no fault of their own, if they have had quali- 
fying employment; and assistance, based on 
need, to the old, to the blind, to dependent 
children; and many other phases of social aid 
are provided for in its vast coverage. 

In many respects the most important part 
of this great social legislation is the unem- 
ployment insurance phase. 

President Eisenhower has declared in his 
Economic Report to Congress that the Nation’s 
unemployment insurance program is the first 
line of economic defense against recession. 

Under this program some 46 million men 
and women of this Nation (including railroad 
workers) are covered and may be eligible for 
unemployment benefits when they lose their 
jobs, through no fault of their own. This com- 
pares with about 19 million at the time the 
first benefits were paid. Further, under em- 
ployment insurance provisions, over $24 bil- 
lions have been paid out to those who quali- 
fied for benefits ... qualified not as a matter 
of need, not as a matter of charity, but as a 
matter of legislative right — through just and 
legal channels — when they were involuntar- 
ily unemployed. 

Since the late thirties when benefits became 
payable for the first time, the unemployment 
insurance program has compensated workers 
in part for wages lost through more than a 
billion weeks of unemployment. 


Today unemployment insurance is an ac- 
cepted part of our way of life. Virtually no one 
questions its need and its value. But there was 
a time in this country when a worker had no 
protection against the hazard of unemploy- 
ment. If he lost his job, his income stopped. If 
large numbers of workers in a community 
lost their employment, local purchasing power 
declined sharply — sales fell off at local 
stores. Orders for new materials to manufac- 
turers were curtailed, thus fanning the spread 
of unemployment. 


But today things are different. This is how 
they got that way. 


Social legislation got a big boost in this 
country about 1910, when the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act was first passed, but it was 
very slow in gaining acceptance. Prior to 
then, even his accidents were deemed the 
fault of the worker, and he was presumed to 
look after his own injuries. If he thought there 
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was negligence, he had to take the employer 
to court, to prove it. It took years to bring 
workmen’s compensation laws in every State. 

Social legislation began to include unem- 
ployment insurance in Germany as far back 
as the 1880’s, whence it spread to England and 
other. western European countries. Unemploy- 
ment was regarded as an insurable hazard. 
Wisconsin passed an unemployment insurance 
act in 1932 and paid its first benefits in 1936. 

The principle that unemployment in an in- 
dustrial society was not preventable by indi- 
vidual effort began to be accepted widely in 
the early thirties. In 1934, the President set 
up a Committee on Economic Security to in- 
vestigate this problem and make a report to 
him on proposed legislation. This was done 
the same year, and the following year each 
house passed a Social Security Bill which was 
approved on August 14, 1935, as the Social 
Security Act. 

Congress pondered over many questions be- 
fore creating the unemployment insurance 
system provided in this act. Some of them 
were: 

Would it do the job expected of it? 

How should it be financed? 

How could it be fitted into the traditions 
of our people and the structure of our 
government? 


In European countries it was a national re- 
sponsibility, but it was determined that in the 
United States it should be a joint Federal and 
State responsibility, and that’s what it was, 
and is today. To a plea that the act was an in- 
fringement upon and an intrusion into the 
rights of the individual, the Supreme Court 
said in effect: No, it was not an intrusion. 
Since the risk of unemployment was beyond 
the remedy of the individual, it was the re- 
sponsibility of the State and of the Federal 
Government to do something about it. 

Remembering the difficulty in pushing 
through the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
Congress agreed that a Federal-State system 
with taxing provisions should be devised 
which would bring employers into the fold as 
quickly as possible. By setting up a Federal 
unemployment tax, with a permissable State 
offset of up to 90% in States which had un- 
employment insurance laws, the entire 48 
States, as well as Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
District of Columbia, were in the fold within 
two years. 

At the Federal level, the Social Security 
Board (later Social Security Administration) 
administered the unemployment insurance 
program until the late forties when the re- 
sponsibility, and staff, were transferred to the 
U. S. Department of Labor. The Federal Un- 
employment Insurance Service and the United 
States Employment Service are together in a 
joint operation. 

At the State level, State law prescribes how 
the program is operated, the amount of bene- 
fits, etc. The benefits paid to the unemployed 
appear immediately in the market place and 
they reappear again and again. They are call- 
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ed “high velocity” dollars, and are spent any- 
where from three to seven times oftener than 
the average dollar in trade. 


Under these circumstances, it is easy to un- 
derstand why, during the severe recession in 
1957-58, when unemployment took such a 
sharp rise and employment such a sharp drop, 
the income of the Nation did not drop as rap- 
idly as one might have expected. These “high 
velocity” dollars from unemployment insur- 
ance were largely responsible. 


When a man is out of work today, his dol- 
lar loss is greater than it was 5, 10, or 15 years 
ago, and unless unemployment insurance 
keeps pace in adequacy and duration, the pro- 
gram is bound to lag behind. There is a grow- 
ing concern with the need for sound and pru- 
dent building of reserves and maintaining the 
solvency of our system. 

Officials in many quarters feel that benefits 
should be high enough to meet essential ex- 
penses, but not high enough to eliminate in- 
centive to work, There is also sentiment for 
increase of coverage to include firms with 
one to three employees, as well as employees 
of nonprofit organizations and those in agri- 
cultural jobs who are now exempt from cov- 
erage, and State and local governments. 


There is also growing concern about those 
who exhaust their unemployment insurance 
benefits and remain unemployed. Sooner or 
later Congress may consider plans for addi- 
tional coverage for these workers. 


Temporary programs provided unemploy- 
ment benefits to veterans of World War II 
and the Korean conflict over a specified per- 
iod. An amendment to the Social Security Act 
in 1954 brought Federal Civilian employees 
under unemployment insurance protection. In 
1958 protection was extended to ex-service- 
men. 


This may be a good time to take stock of 
our joint unemployment insurance-employ- 
ment service programs which are operated by 
State employment security agencies. 

We now have had 25 years’ joint experience 
with unemployment insurance and 27 years 
in employment service activities. During these 
years both services — the UI and the ES — 
have successfully weathered many severe 
tests — the mobilization of war manpower for 
World War II, and subsequent demobilization 
and return to the labor market of some 12 mil- 
lion ex-servicemen and women ... the post- 
war period of tremendous industrial expan- 
sion .. . changes in manpower requirements 
brought about by increasing automation and 
mechanization in both manufacturing and ag- 
ricultural industries . . . and three employ- 
ment recessions — 1949-50, 1953-54, and 
1957-58 — which, but for the stabilizing in- 
fluence of unemployment insurance might 
have proven far more serious in many areas 
of the country. 


Tremendous changes have taken place in all 
phases of our living. There has been terrific 
growth in our industrial capacity. There have 
been changes in the participation of segments 
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of our labor force, changes in the use of wom- 
en and older workers in our industry. These 
changes may be expected to continue. 

The employment security program has had 
to be adaptable in order to shift with these 
changes, and flexible enough to make the 
most of them. 

The demands on the Employment Service 
are constantly increasing. The matter of the 
older worker and how he is to be kept in the 
labor market or rehired when he becomes 
unemployed, is an outstanding case in point. 
Employment specialists have been appointed 
to look after his needs, and 35 to 4U percent 
more placements of older workers are being 
made annually than was the case a few years 
ago. 

The demands of other special groups also 
must be considered, such as veterans, youth, 
handicapped workers, women, and others with 
employment and job adjustment problems. 

The employment counseling and _ testing 
programs have had a good workout, also. 
Counseling proved itself in the postwar days 
when it was necessary to place returning vet- 
erans into jobs for which they were qualified, 
in which they could be happy and in which 
they had an opportunity to progress. This pro- 
gram continues to do an outstanding job with 
our youth entering the labor market. 

The changing character of agriculture also 
has made its impact felt upon the Employ- 
ment Service, together with the change in the 
sizes of farms and the increase in hired farm 
labor replacing family labor. Other phases of 
this problem include filling ‘he peak needs 
for farm harvesting. Where other labor is not 
available, the employment service participates 
in the importation of Mexican, British West 
Indian, and other foreign workers. 

The employment service has changed more 
and more from a system of employment ex- 
changes into a system of manpower agencies, 
designed toward the dest utilization of avail- 
able labor. 

Some problems have been uncovered in the 
relationship of the employment service to the 
schools. A quarter-million seniors are being 
interviewed annually in thousands of high 
schools, and are being given aptitude and pro- 
ficiency tests to aid them in job selection. 
Many are being placed every year as a result 
of this program, but much more can be done 
in this important activity. 

The relationship to industry can be improv- 
ed, sound as it is. In addition to recruitment 
and selection of workers, it is also providing 
scientific methods of testing to enable industry 
to obtain a finer selection of candidates 
through our offices. 


Use of employment service methods will 
cut turnover in employment, a costly process. 
It has a responsibility for other industrial 
services with which it hasn’t been able to help 
very much because, like industry, it too is 
hampered by lack of sufficient trained per- 
sonnel. The goal is to make the local employ- 
ment security office the heart of the commun- 
ity for employment services. In the last quar- 
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ter century, it has moved the branch offices 
out of the cubbyholes most of them occupied 
in the early years of the program, into decent, 
clean, roomy places where clients may be 
treated with dignity, comfort, and respect. 
The public employment service office is the 
community employment center, where work- 
ers and employers may meet on common 
ground, for their common good, and where 
they can procure information on the job mar- 
ket, information on job demand, information 
on training, and many other related matters. 
Peopie often think that employment secur- 
ity is effective only in periods of business re- 
cession. This is an erroneous concept. When 


business is good, when sales are high and 
prospects are bright for the future, that is the 
time when businessmen are more venture- 
some, take more chances, when they build new 
plants, change processes, and prepare for big- 
ger and better things ahead. 

During this period of transition they fre- 
quently have to lay off their workers, but 
they also want to maintain their workforce, 
they want to maintain their employees’ living 
standards, to stabilize employment, to reduce 
turnover, and to assure their employees’ pur- 
chasing power. These are the objectives of 
most employers. They are also the basic ob- 
jectives of the employment security program. 





WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE FOR 
AGING, JANUARY 9-12, 1961, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Allen A. Greenstreet of Washington, D. C., 
and Bert M. Walter, Vice-President and Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations, Clark Equip- 
ment Company, Buchanan, Michigan, were 
ASPA delegates at a meeting held September 
29, 1960, at the offices of the Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare Department in Washington. 

This was a preliminary meeting to the 
White House Conference on Aging, called by 
the President of the United States, to be held 
on January 9 to 12 in Washington. The con- 
ference was authorized by a 1958 act of Con- 
gress. 

As of the present it appears that the meet- 
ing will be attended by 1747 delegates from 
the several states, 660 delegates from national 
roganizations, 150 advisors and 125 consul- 
tants. 

Its purpose will be to develop recommen- 
dations and plans for action that can be used 
for committees, states, 1::2 Federal Govern- 
ment and private citizens’ groups in taking 
steps to meet the nation’s aging problems — 
specifically, in taking steps to: 

assure oider people equal employment op- 
portunities; to provide retired people 
enough income for proper living; to provide 
older people adequate housing at reason- 
able prices; to aid older people in living full, 
productive lives; and to expand research on 
the problems of aging — physical, mental 
and social. 

All these recommendations and plans for 
action will emphasize the right and obliga- 
tion of older people to free choice and self- 
help. 

Within ninety days after the White House 
Conference the facts and recommendations 

eveloped at the Conference will be reported 
to the President and will be made available 
to the public. 

Specifically, the White House Conference 
on Aging will identify and define all of the 
varied problems confronting the nation’s 
older people; and recommend actions that 
will meet those problems — actions that can 
be taken by communities, by states, by the 


Federal Government, by private organiza- 
tions, and by older people themselves. 
However, this gathering will not be an ac- 
tion group. It cannot take direct, concrete 
implementing actions to meet specific aging 
problems. Such actions can only be taken by 
the communities, states, Federal Government 
and private organizations. These implement- 
ing actions will, in the main, grow out of the 
fact finding and planning work done by these 
groups before and after the Conference itself, 
and out of the Conference recommendations. 


It is clear, therefore, that the activities car- 
ried on by the communities, states and private 
organizations before and after the four-day 
meeting are the heart of the White House 
Conference on Aging. These decentralized ac- 
tivities, considered in the aggregate, actually 
constitute a continuing national effort. It is 
an effort that started in 1959 and will con- 
tinue into 1961—an effort that centers around 
the Conference itself—an effort that is given 
cohesion and continuity by the Conference 
itself and the Conference organization. 


So, in a larger sense, the White House Con- 
efrence is a national program—a nationwide 
citizens’ attack, on many fronts, on a vital 
national problem. It is a coast-to-coast peo- 
ples’ program to help America’s older citizens 
meet their problems, and to gain for the na- 
tion the benefits that will come from fuller 
utilization of their capabilities. 

The specific objectives of the White House 
Conference on aging are: 


To focus nationwide attention on the needs 
and potentials of our older citizens. 

To convince the people of the United States 
that the public interest and the national in- 
terest requires that these needs be met and 
these potentials ralized. 

To get more people interested in and work- 
ing on againg problems—in their communi- 
ties, states, and national organizations — and 
to develop leaders in the aging field. 

To stimulate: and assist communities, states 
and national organizations to: Identify and 
define their own againg problems; determine 
what actions should be taken to meet these 
problems, and by whom; take those actions 
that lie within their own capabilities. 


—_ 
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Management Philosophy 


and 


Productivity 


T. L. Matthews, Jr. 


The recent political conventions clarified 
in emphatic terms for the people of the Uni- 
ted States the two great tasks Americans 
must perform in the remaining years of the 
twentieth century. 

First, the United States must maintain a 
technical superiority and productive efficiency 
that will guarantee all free men the strength 
to withstand and, if necessary, the capacity 
to destroy encroaching world Communism. 
Second, in order to successfully carry out this 
primary mission and maintain for ourselves 
and the rest of the non-Communist world the 
materials for a more bountiful and fulfilling 
life, we must foster a sound and continually 
expanding economy. 

These profound assignments will be attain- 
ed only if we are able to develop a level of 
productivity never before reached. Govern- 
ment alone cannot offer this productivity. It 
is not the function of the church to do so. La- 
bor unions, as such, cannot. The farmer, the 
tradesman, the service employee or the indi- 
vidual, although all play their parts, cannot. 
The only power that can assure these goals 
lies in the latent strength of the total produc- 
tive capacity of American industry. If this is 
so, industrial managers face greater challenges 
than ever before in our history, and this is 
particularly true for personnel managers. 

But industry, if it expects to meet increas- 
ing demands in productivity, is faced with a 
serious manpower problem. Although some 
industries are operating below rated capaci- 
ties at present and unemployment is around 
the five million figure, manpower forecasts 
for the next decade indicate an increasing 
shortage of many able workers. We know 
there will be a marked increase in the num- 
ber of older workers as well as a relative de- 
crease of younger workers. If production in- 
creases markedly and we enter into another 
round of industrial expansion, we will very 
likely find ourselves short of manpower to 
do the job. 

If we accept the dictum that because of 
modern technology machines today do 95 per 
cent of our productive work, output per man- 
hour will not be raised materially merely by 
increasing the number or efficiency of ma- 
chines. 
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Productivity is the resultant of a number of 
inter-related influences, which include not 
only judicious capital investment per worker 
and increased machine efficiency, but — and 
perhaps even more important — also the ex- 
ercising of the most effective managerial skills 
which reflects in the best utilization of capac- 
ity, most efficient use, flow and layout of ma- 
terials, upgrading of worker skills and a la- 
bor-management relationship conducive to 
mutually stimulating production goals. 

If we subscribe to the management maxim, 
that only through increased productivity can 
we make larger shares of the total pie avail- 
able to all without destroying the industrial 
goose that is laying the golden egg, and if in- 
creased machine efficiency and capital ex- 
penditures are only part of the answer, then 
it seems logical that there is but one other 
area of inquiry wherein we may find the 
means for attaining the productivity goals 
now being set for the years ahead. Our at- 
tention must be directed to the latent pro- 
ductive capacity of the manpower now em- 
pioyed in American industry. 

To better understand this latent productive 
power of the individual worker, let’s examine 
management’s philosophy for productivity. 
To do this, we should first define our terms. 

Philosophy: In actual useage, it is the dis- 
cipline which investigates the facts and prin- 
ciples of reality, and of human nature and 
conduct, in an effort to build a body of prin- 
ciples which will underlie the activity being 
considered. 

Productivity: A measure of goal achieve- 
ment based on criteria which establish the 
contribution of the employee, the group and 
the organization to efficient production. 

Management: Management, as Lawrence 
Appley has pointed out, is not an abstract 
concept. Management is people — special in- 
dividuais cr groups of individuals who are 
held responsible for attaining corporate goals. 
In this age of the professional manager, how- 
ever, the latter is also responsible for the in- 
dividuals under his supervision who have 
been employed to help attain the corporate 
goal. 

From sound psychological research we 
know that individuals will be moved toward 
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desired actions when the satisfactions they 
derive from so doing outweigh the discom- 
forts and dissatisfactions that may be involv- 
ed. In this light, managers are that group of 
men charged with creating situations in an 
organization in which the actions of their em- 
ployees—chosen because of the net personal 
satisfaction those employees will derive—are 
also the actions that will produce the most 
desirable results toward attaining the pro- 
ductive goals for the enterprise as a whole. 

Motivation: Psychologically, it is merely 
the application of incentives to individuals or 
groups of individuals to get from them a de- 
sired activity. 

Now having defined these concepts we can 
restate our theme in more generalized terms. 
People who are responsible for attaining cor- 
porate goals (managers) utilize and adhere to 
established principles relative to human na- 
ture and conduct in the area of business ac- 
tivities while directing the talents of the peo- 
ple employed under them toward maximum 
productivity. 

This statement should be challenged. Does 
management have a philosophy for motivat- 
ing its employees to attain maximum pro- 
ductivity? Actually, the very nature of or- 
ganizational structure, while seeming to en- 
hance the chance for fulfilling corporate goals, 
at the same time is tending more and more 
to thwart the fulfillment of individual goals. 
A manager today must provide opportunities 
for fulfillment of individual goals within the 
framework of his operations if he expects 
maximally to motivate and attain higher pro- 
ductivity. 

This is not so much a paradox as it is a 
challenge. But, it is a challenge that we in 
management, either personnel or line, have 
yet to face fully. On the other hand it is a 
paradox for our means may be tending to de- 
feat our ends. If we cannot maximally moti- 
vate the employee within the framework of 
the corporation, how can we say that we are 
fully attaining or enhancing our corporate 
goals. 


Looking at the record no one could truth- 
fully say that American corporation manage- 
ments are not doing in their considered judg- 
ment everything possible to improve the em- 
ployee’s way of life. They thereby expect to 
increase his motivation. Managements spend 
more. time and money on training personnel 
in understanding the needs of people than 
ever before. Improvement of morale is said 
to be a key management objective. Vast re- 
search projects are underwritten in univer- 
sities and other organizations to raise further 
the quality of our work life. Today we try 
and rehabilitate, and, when possible, continue 
the employment of, the physically handi- 
capped, the emotionally disturbed, or the alco- 
holic. Our plants and offices are designed for 
comfort, beauty, safety and efficiency. Close 
to $200,000,000 are contributed annually to 
the fostering of higher education. Industry 
last year spent more than a billion dollars in 
leisure time activities for its employees. It 
has been estimated that industry is contribut- 
ing more than four billion dollars per year to 
private pension, health and welfare funds for 
its employees. 

All of these add up to a concern with peo- 
ple. But is this a true motivating philosophy? 
I think it illustrates know-how, but it does 
not illustrate know-why. Without know-why 
there is no philosophy. We seem to possess a 
superficial knowledge of many costly tech- 
niques and procedures without a depth of 
understanding in their use. 

All the excellent personnel techniques and 
methods developed to date are merely 
tools; they will not serve fully to motivate a 
work force until we understand the basic na- 
ture of that work force. Above all people, we 
in personnel should understand these things. 
In most cases we probably do, or are at least 
trying. But it could also be charged that we 
are guilty of laying down our arms and not 
fighting the good fight that must be fought to 
inculcate such a philosophy into the rationale 
cf the operating executives we report to, and 
who in turn dominate the personnel policies 
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of our respective organizations. 

In a recent article appearing in the Man- 
agement Record(1) Geneva Seybold quoted 
a nationally known corporation president who 
came up through the ranks of personnel, and 
who at one time was a sub-cabinet advisor on 


personnel functions to the President of the 


United States, as saying: 

“If the stockholders fired me tomorrow, I 
would not go back into personnel administra- 
tion at any level. It’s too frustrating, and the 
rewards very seldom match the enormous 
expenditure of one’s self that is required.” 

Perhaps we should envy the life of the per- 
sonnel executive who serves today under such 
a knowing executive. Meantime many of us, 
who face the daily realities of working for 
tcp managements who know-how but not 
necessarily know-why, are all too prone to 
give in to frustrations. Sooner or later we 
reach a point where we cease to expend our- 
selves and become the custodial supervis- 
ors of all the know-how programs in indus- 
try. We realize full well that management 
isn’t getting what it is paying for, because 
they don’t know what they are buying, but 
we’ve lost the courage to tell them. 

If we ever expect to develop a philosophy 
of management, based upon underlying prin- 
ciples of human nature and conduct that mo- 
tivates the American worker or employee, 
should we not first give some thought to the 
events and circumstances that created him? 

Frederick J. Turner, an American histor- 
ian, published a paper in 1893, “The Signifi- 
cance of the Frontier in American History.” 
He delineated the psychological makeup of 
the American worker at that time so thor- 
oughly that it is valid today some 67 years 
later. Turner stated that, in order to under- 
stand man’s complex nature, we need not 
only a knowledge of past politics, but a fa- 
miliarity with social, economic and cultural 
forces that are brought to bear, as well. Fur- 
ther, he prophetically warned that, most im- 
portant, there was a need for institutions to 
adapt themselves to the changes of a remark- 
ably developing, expanding people. 

Turner further explained that the effect of 
the American frontier, beginning some three 
hundred and fifty years ago on the Atlantic 
seaboard, pressing westward in succeeding 
waves across the Appalachians into the great 
plains, acrcss the Rockies and into the far 
West, was to produce a rugged individualism, 
and an extremely independent and democratic 
way of life. The wilderness forced people to 
depend upon themselves and their families, 
giving to the frontiersman a maximum return 
for his personal efforts, and developing in 
him an antipathy for any direct control. 

Thus the American frontier developed an 
American intellect with striking characteris- 
tics. It was an intellect of coarseness and 


(1) Personnel Administration — On the Way to the 
Presidency — Management Record, July-August, 1960, 
Volume 22, No. 7-8, Page 9. 
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strength, combined with an acuteness and in- 
quisitiveness: a practical, inventive turn of 
mind, quick to find expedients; masterful 
grasp of material things, lacking, perhaps, the 
artistic, but powerful to affect great ends; a 
restless, nervous energy; a dominant individ- 
ualism working for good and for evil, and 
with all the buoyancy and exuberance which 
comes with freedom. 

But after four centuries since the discovery 
of America—Turner was writing in 1892— 
and during which time America had been 
synonymous with individual opportunity, the 
frontier was gone, and the first great period 
in our history ended. The beginnings of the 
next great era were marked by the rise of the 
corporation. 


As organizations grew in size with concom- 
itant urbanization, a highly structured society 
began to evolve. This society was built upon 
the fundamentals of organization, planning, 
directing, controlling and coordinating — the 
basic functions of management. And into this 
highly structured society—and societies with- 
in societies—was drawn a type of man who 
for more than three hundred years had been 
nurtured on a distinctive brand of American 
individualism and freedom of action. 


In spite of the fact that the present gener- 
ation of workers have grown up over the past 
twenty-five years under an expanding Fed- 
eral government with a strong socialistic 
drift, and have been trained under a permis- 
sive philosophy of education, these destroyers 
of individual initiative have apparently failed 
in the majority of cases to dilute the ef- 
fects of the previous three hundred or more 
years of frontier ruggedness. 


If this were not the case, a flaccid people 
would be no problem to overly structured 
bureaucratic managements. These same man- 
agements would be able to motivate people 
with offers of job security, guaranteed annual 
wage, more unemployment insurance benefits, 
complete hospitalization and life insurance 
benefits, larger retirement benefits, paid va- 
cations, guaranteed seniority, shorter work 
weeks, higher and higher wages, etc. But, 
managements are already offering these in- 
centives—and more—and they are gravely 
concerned because productivity does not in- 
crease proportionately. 


Many managements and many Union man- 
agements think that money may be the an- 
swer. Money, as an ingentive, is not the way 
to maximum motivatign. Since World War 
II in many respects it has had the opposite 
effect, adding to the difficulties in producing 
a motivated work force. Who, amongst per- 
sonnel practitioners, has not observed the lev- 
eling of wage differentials while the wage 
curve continues to climb? The seduced differ- 
ential be.ween unskilled and skilled tabor 
makes it seem hardly worth while spending 
the time and effort going through an appren- 
ticeship and becoming a master mechanic. 
Certainly many skilled workers’ wages now 
equal and frequently surpass the salaries paid 
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in the lower levels of management. And in 
the upper levels of management there has 
been a continuous eroding of financial incen- 
tives. If it were money alone that motivated, 
many top executives would refuse the heavy 
responsibility they shoulder. 


We are told by our managements to get the 
best pecple available into our respective in- 
dustries when recruiting. A review of hiring 
practices will quickly convince most people 
that industry actively seeks people who are 
above average. We in industry go out and 
compete against each other for the best talent, 
make unusual offers and promises, push up 
salaries and usually succeed in getting highly 
talented, well trained, ambitious men into our 
organizations. But then, what happens? Let’s 
take as an example the young technical grad- 
uate—the engineer. 


We have heard for several years now thar 
there is a severe shortage of engineers in this 
country. Yet there are more than 650,000 
graduate engineers in the United States to- 
day, or one out of every one hundred of the 
people employed in the total work force. We 
could use more engineers but this certainly 
does not indicate a general shortage of men 
trained in engineering. There is an artificial 
shortage and we in management are partially 
responsible for it. Most senior executives 
would be amazed at the number of engineers 
they have on their payrolls, who are not do- 
ing engineering work, or who are buried in 
routine drafting or sub-professional assign- 
ments that could be handled adequately by 
technicians rather than by professional engi- 
neers. This is not only a waste of manpower, 
but, as the young man comes into the organi- 
zation after so many flattering offers for his 
talents, it comes as a rather profound shock 
to shift from the much sought after Crown 
Prince to a position of routine obscurity. As 
his training, his backzround, his frontier her- 
itage cry out for expression, he finds that he 
has become one more talented but obscure 
member functioning within the walls of a 
highly departmentalized, highly structured or- 
ganization. His freedom to create, to do, to 
develop, even his status, is not as he had en- 
visioned. 


Is there any wonder that industrial turn- 
over studies show our highest loss for young 
professional people to be in the very early 
years of their careers in industry? These are 
the years when a man still has the youth and 
the stamina and the courage to rebel against 
what happens to him and will risk change in 
order to try to find an answer. Unfortunately, 
he usually succeeds in changing coats when 
he changes jobs, but the cut of the pattern 
remains pretty much the same. 


Again it isn’t the money that these men 
earn, because we know they’re paid more 
ihnan their associctes who enter saies or pro- 
duction from the same graduating class. Is 
there any wonder that we see this group of 
men, the largest professional group in Amer- 
ica, turning towards Unionism and making 
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job demands that reflect status symbols rath- 
er than more income? We must ask ourselves, 
is this motivation? Is this a rational philoso- 
phy for availing full opportunity to develop 
maximum potential? Is the Company realiz- 
ing a worthwhile return on its investment in 
these men? If not, where does the fault lie? 
Isn’t.this but one more indication that man- 
agements have mastered technique, but that 
they have yet to arrive at first principles? 

If we can be accused of buying three hun- 
dred horse power engines (our young engi- 
neers! and idling them at twenty or thirty 
horse power while they pick up carbon and 
become practically obsolete by the age of 
forty, we do even worse with the AB gradu- 
ate. Too many manufacturing industries won’t 
hire liberal arts graduates for most assign- 
ments. Yet studies by Dr. Endicott of North- 
western and others have shown that over a 
period of years the man with the more gen- 
eralized background has a tendency to eclipse 
the technical graduate and to rise higher in 
the executive hierarchy. 

As personnel men, if we are sincerely seek~ 
ing to develop in our managments a true pro- 
duction philosophy, and we know that the de~ 
velopment of any philosophy must come from 
a broad thinking individual rather than a 
narrowly specialized cne, shouldn’t we re- 
examine our hiring policies? 


Because we don’t convince management of 
the facts, because we don’t stand up and fight 
the good fight, we are buying with each suc- 
ceeding graduating class a compounding of 
the problem that we all pay lip service to 
solving. Continually staffing our organiza- 
tions almost entirely with “thing” oriented 
personnel is not conducive to developing a 
“pneople” oriented production philosophy for 
future years as these men gradually take over 
the reins of senior management. “The good 
personnel man must force management to 
think and to act—often a most difficult and 
unpleasant process—particularly if it con- 
cerns an area in which the manager is unin- 
formed, uninterested, or hostile. So, all too 
often, he tends to breathe a sigh of relief 
when the personnei manager ieaves his of- 
fice.” —(Thid). 


These are but two examples of broad areas 
where we in personnel are failing to come to 
grips with fundamental principles. But they 
have great bearing on the problem at hand, 
for many are convinced that the development 
of a management philosophy, that will attain 
the ultimate in motivating our people, will 
not come about completely under present 
management. They aren’t likely to be mater- 
ially changed in their already developed phil- 
osophies. A hoped for solution is more likely 
to be found in the next generation of man- 
agement that we are now hiring into our 
eompanies, And, therein Hes g chatlense to 


challenge te 
the personnel administrator. 


No matter what personnel procedures, pol- 
icies or practices we are called upon to install 
er initiate, we must do so in the light of the 
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knowledge that the American worker they 
will affect is an individual and a free man 
by heritage. Somewhere buried in the ances- 
tral depth of his soul is the spark of the en- 
trepreneur. We must keep this spark alive and 
bring it to flame. The American worker will 
accept, but he won’t cherish, the social bon- 
uses that are heaped upon him as a member 
of an organization. As he accepts the largesse 
of an organization he loses commensurately 
parts of his freedom. As he is asked to strive 
towards attaining corporate goals he finds 
fewer and fewer means for attaining his per- 
sonal goals. Until we find a way to structure 
organizations and persuade our managements 
to foster “the age of the employed entrepre- 
neur” we will never fully motivate to the 
maximum. 

As personnel executives what can we con- 
tribute? First we must admit to ourselves that 
in spite of the fact that we may have chrono- 
logically arrived we have not yet arrived at 
a state of maturity where ideas and ideais are 
fully accepted and adopted by management. 
We have not arrived until our counsel is sol- 
icited and listened to at the highest corporate 
level. By our actions we are judged. Our ac- 
tions must be directed toward this goal. 

Second, recognizing the difficulty of the 
task that faces us in attempting to change 
and modify the concepts of present manage- 
ment, we must continually seek to bring into 
our organizations those types of young men 
who will have the breadth of background as 
well as the technical know-how to envision 
the importance of these problems in the gen- 
eration or two ahead. 

Finally, we must recognize the fact and 
have the courage to say so, even at personal 
sacrifice at times, that we operate today, 
whether we like to admit it or not, under a 
bureaucratic philosophy as it pertains to or- 
ganizational management. Because of this, as 
Dr. McMutray has pointed out: “Management 
has largely abdicated its role as a leader, be- 
ing too preoccupied with day to day adminis- 
tration, and concentrating more on things 
than on people.” We are charged with the 
responsibility of convincing our managements 
that somehow this course of action is eroding 
their position of leadership and it is falling 
more and more into the hands of other or- 
ganizations, such as Unions and government. 
We must convince our management that the 
kind of leadership that motivates our employ- 
ees is a management that is deeply conscious 
of the individual. 

To the extent that we are able to assist in 
the development of this type leadership in the 
business world, we will assure the manage- 
ments we work for not only productivity and 
efficiency in business operations, but we will 
also find the key to offering employees and 
those associated with them the sense of di- 
rection and the opportunity for expression 
that all free men so desperately want. If by 
devoting our talents and efforts to such a 
philosophy we become able to increase indi- 
vidual and combined productivity (even only 
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10 per cent above present levels), we will 
help assure for ourselves, our managements, 
our companies, and all free men a future not 
yet envisioned. 

It has been said that the losses caused by 
our failure to develop to the fullest the hu- 
man resources in our business are not likely 
to be found in our current business ledgers. 
But, unless we are able to do something about 
these losses they will show up in the book- 
keeping of future generations. To paraphrase 
Senator Goldwater, “Where do you stand?” 





Sense or Nonsense 


We leave it to you 


Two partners in a store stepped out together 
for a cup of coffee. After a few minutes one 
of them gasped. 

“My gosh,” he exclaimed, “we forgot to 
lock the safe when we left.” 

“Why all the excitement,” his partner ask- 
ed. “We’re both here aren’t we?” 


Nothing is easier than fault-finding; no tal- 
ent, no self-denial, no brains, no character are 
required to set up in the grumbling business. 
— Robert West. 


Two men were discussing high taxes and 
the ways governments waste money. Just then 
a school bus passed. 

“See,” one of them said. “When I was a boy 
we walked three miles to school and three 
miles back home every day. Now we spend 
$5,000 for a bus to pick up the children so 
they won’t have to walk. Then we spend 
$50,000 for a gymnasium so they can get ex- 
ercise.” 


The character and qualifications of the 
leader are reflected in the men he selects, de- 
velops and gathers around him. Show me the 
leader and I will know his men. Show me the 
men and I will know their leader. Therefore, 
to have loyal and efficient employees — be a 
loyal and efficient employer. — Arthur W. 
Newcomb. 


The Sunday school teacher had just con- 
cluded the day’s lesson, and she asked, ‘Now, 
Willie, just what does the story of Jonah and 
the whale teach us?” 

“I’m not real sure,” Willie replied, “but I 
think it must mean that you can’t keep a good 
man down.” 


An enlightened mind is not hoodwinked; it 
is not shut up in a gicomy prison till it thinks 
the walls of its own dungeon the limits of the 
universe, and the reach of its own chain the 
outer verge of intelligence. — Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. 
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Administration of 


the Personnel Program 


Is a Line Responsibility 


Paul L. Mitzner 
Vice-President — Personnel 
State Farm Insurance Companies 
Bloomington, Illinois 


The senior administrative officer charg- 
ed with the responsibility for the person- 
nel function in any organization, regard- 
less of whether his title is personnel man- 
ager or director of industrial relations or 
vice president of personnel, has, by virtue 
of his position within the managerial eche- 
lon of the organization, a responsibility 
not only for the personnel function, but, 
to a greater extent, to management itself 
in getting the over-all job done. 


What makes the personnel function so 
important to the over-all organization 
arises out of the fact that it takes people 
to get the job done. If the responsibility of 
personnel is “people” then the personnel 
department has one of the most funda- 
mental responsibilities in management. 
One might readily point out that in a man- 
ufacturing organization that engineering is 
responsible for the design of the product, 
that manufacturing is responsible for get- 
ting that product built, and that sales is 
responsible for selling it. However, as you 
can readily see, sales is staffed by people 
and engineering is staffed by people and 
production is staffed by people. These 
various activities of the organization suc- 
ceed in the measure that personnel has 
been able to bring into the company good 
people, reward them honestly, encourage 
them to grow, develop them to their ut- 
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most capacity, and assist them in becom- 
ing a credit to the manpower of the or- 


ganization. 


In the company which this writer rep- 
resents, the State Farm Insurance Com- 
panies, there were several circumstances 
which were peculiarly pertinent to per- 
sonnel administrators. These circumstances 
were: 

1, A rapidly growing organization. 

2. A philosophy which emanated from 
the founder’s convictions and actions 
which held that management should have 
a warm personal interest in all of the as- 
sociates in the organization. 

3. A dedication to the recognition of the 
importance of people to the organization. 

The company in which I serve as the 
senior personnel representative believes 
that people are important, that people get 
the job done, and that people are, in fact, 
the organization. 

Starting with this philosophy as a basis, 
several years ago we consciously set out to 
build toward several objectives which 
would foster this climate—which would, 
no matter how large the organization 
grows, keep us the kind of a company that 
people like to work in, and which will give 
them the satisfactions they are seeking out 
of life. Let me take a few minutes here to 
review some of these objectives. 
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After receiving a B.A. degree from Beloit College, Beloit, 
Wisconsin, in 1938, Mr. Mitzner engaged in personnel work with 
Montgomery-Ward, Chicago, Illinois, until 1942 when he was 
commissioned in the Navy. 


In January, 1948, Mr. Mitzner-was appointed Assistant Di- 
rector of Personnel for the State Farm Insurance Companies. In 
1951 he became Director of that function, and since late in 1954 
has been Vice President-Personnel. He has supervision of and 
responsibility for all personnel activity. 





1. First, we started from the premise 
that the administration of people has to be 
fair, just and impartial. Supervisors and 
managers are persons who have power 
over other persons; it is our constant aim 
and effort that those who have supervis- 
ory and management power will exercise 
it with wisdom, patience and understand- 
ing. 


2. Secondly, we have been trying to de- 
velop means and methods for sound, long 
range employee development. We believe 
that people should have every opportunity 
to grow and develop in keeping with their 
innate abilities. Frankly, we are fortunate 
in the respect that State Farm has been a 
growth company and that every employee 
has the oportunity to get somewhere, for 
this is the United States and we have an 
intrinsic belief in the destiny of the indi- 
vidual and his potential power for growth 
and development and a personal future. 


3. Third, we believe that people ought to 
be rewarded properly. Toward this end it 
has been our constant aim to develop fair, 
sound and effective employee compensa- 
tion programs. Through community- and 
industry-wide salary studies we make ev- 
ery effort to assure each employee a stan- 
dard of living and economic security equal 
to that of his friends and associates in the 
community at large. 


4. Fourth, we are continually working 
to encourage and improve employee com- 
munications, for we feel that, through 
communication and understanding of the 
factors and forces at work in their job en- 
vironment, our people will be happier and 
more productive employees, for the two 
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go hand in hand. Proper orientation and 
indoctrination of the new employee to the 
company and to the job, for example, is a 
communication program designed to help 
build a feeling of belongingness early in 
his career, and recognize that he is an es- 
sential contributor to the total effort of 
the organization. The Suggestion Plan, 
which provides an open avenue that is al- 
ways avaiiabie to the employee, to express 
his constructive ideas, and receive recog- 
nition for them when they can be used, is 
another example. 


5. Fifth, to develop just and fair promo- 
tion policies based on past performance, 
capacity and potential for future growth. 
Promotion from within is a practice which 
we have long recognized as sound, for it 
encourages individual initiative, and helps 
each person win the recognition which he 
desires and deserves from his friends, his 
fellow associates, and from the organiza- 
tion for which he works. 


To this end, promotions within and be- 
tween departments and offices, and be- 
tween line and staff departments, have 
been our practice and our rule so that op- 
portunities will be at a maximum for those 
who qualify themselves. 


6. Sixth, to encourage counseling with 
employees. The company expects super- 
visors at all levels to take a personal in- 
terest in the problems presented by his 
employees toward the end of providing 
advice and guidance that will help the em- 
ployee find a solution. Many times this 
means only to listen attentively while the 
employee tells his story, for in talking 
through it he sees it in perspective and the 
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solution becomes apparent to him. 

7. Seventh, and this is closely related to 
the above, to anticipate, listen to, and dis- 
pose of, employee complaints. It is a prime 
supervisory responsibility to always have 
his “ear to the ground” and to endeavor to 
correct any causes which lead to griev- 
ances before these take definite form. 
Once a grievance takes form, however, 
every effort must be made to dispose of it 
promptly on its merits. 

8. Eighth, to meet the needs of our peo- 
ple, to provide a full scope of employee 
benefits that on the whole are equal to 
those offered by other organizations 
throughout the country. (These include 
medical programs, group insurance and 
pension plans, vacations, leaves of ab- 
sence and other such benefits, the object- 
ive of which is to attract and hold compe- 
tent and qualified people to the organiza- 
tion.) 

9. Ninth, to recognize the value of wel- 
fare and recreational activities. The com- 
pany recognizes the desire of its employees 
to associate in social and recreational 
groups, and through its activities program 
lends assistance to the forming of such 
groups. 

10. Tenth and last, to recognize long and 
satisfactory performance by a length of 
service awards program. 

What does all this mean in terms of per- 
sonnel administration? It means the ful- 
fillment of all these objectives which we 
have been striving to attain over the years. 
In terms of our people who have supervis- 
ory responsibility, it means that they must 
be able to: 

1. Represent the company fairly. 

2. Understand the aims of management. 

3. Be big enough for their job. 

4. Appreciate management’s problems. 

5. Apply personnel policies in an under- 
standing and personal manner, with no 
thoughts of their becoming rigid, and of 
enforcing rules just for the sake of exer- 
cising authority. 

6. Be honest and sincere in their rela- 
tions with their employees. 

7. Be consistent in handling employee 
problems. 


8. Help their employees grow so that 
they, too, may have the opportunity for 
promotion and success. 


9. Devote most of their time to super- 
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vising their people in getting the work 
done rather than doing it themselves. 

In particular, in functioning as person- 
nel people we want our line supervisors to 
know and to grasp the essential spirit be- 
hind the personnel policies, and we want 
our supervisors to administer them not as 
letters of the law. The manual is only a 
guidebook, for within the administration 
of personnel policy, we want thinking and 
we want brains. 

What is the personnel department to 
line supervisors? It is staff to them. It de- 
velops and provides many tools and re- 
sources which will help them to meet their 
responsibilities as management. 


All of the programs and devices—salary 
policies, appraisal tools, benefit and serv- 
ice programs, policies for vacations, per- 
mission, promotions, and so on, are mean- 
ingless unless the supervisor has the ca- 
pacity to apply enlightened and intelligent 
leadership at the point of contact with the 
employee. By leadership we mean his abil- 
ity to represent the company accurately 
and honestly and in all qualities which 
people have to have to direct the work of 
others. Personnel programs cannot give the 
line supervisors the ability to use his au- 
thority effectively, and they cannot make 
him an effective leader of people. They 
can only provide him with the tools and 
resources which will help him get the job 
done better. 

Lawrence Appley once stated that the 
very core of all personnel administration 
is the relationship which exists between 
the employee and his immediate super- 
visor, and that all sound personnel admin- 
istration must be directed toward the 
strengthening of that relationship. Just as 
carpenters need tools to do their job, he 
said, so does the line supervisor, and just 
as the carpenter hasn’t time or the special 
knowledge required to manufacture or 
perfect these tools, so it is with the line 
supervisor. 

These are the reasons for the existence 
of a personnel department. But it is up to 
the supervisor to complete what the staff 
department cannot do, for a personnel 
manager cannot administer salaries, he 
cannot make promotions, he cannot cross- 
train, he cannot motivate and help em- 
ployees achieve their goals, nor can he re- 
ward them fairly for their abilities and 
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their accomplishments. 

Work process experts can plan; research 
men can devise methods; education pro- 
grams can teach co-operation; building 


superintendents can create clean and 
wholesome surroundings, and personnel 
can develop sound salary administration 
programs. These and still other efforts are 
all the product of staff action, but only the 
supervisor standing before his people can 
translate them into meaning. The super- 
visor can be likened to the teacher in the 
educational system. Superintendents and 
principals can organize and design build- 
ings for schols, but it is only when the 
teachers and pupils meet within the space 
assigned to them that education takes 
place. So it is with the supervisor and his 
people. All of the previous efforts of staff 
and line management come to rest on his 
shoulders as he puts into operation those 
actions which get the work done. 

There is a severe penalty of loss of un- 
derstanding as an organization grows 
larger. It can only be avoided through the 
enlightenment and co-operation of the line 
supervisors. It is up to each and every su- 
pervisor to overcome the handicap of the 
penalty of bigness. It is through the efforts 





of our line management people that our 
personnel philosophy and policy become 
real. Often the executive, particularly of a 
large organization, can only be a name to 
many of the employees. The line supervis- 
or, however, is the company to his em- 
ployees because he is real to them and he 
is management to them. PERSONNEL 
ADMINISTRATION THEN, IS TRULY A 
LINE RESPONSIBILITY AND IT RESTS 
SQUARELY ON THE SHOULDERS OF 
LINE MANAGEMENT. 


The growth of each and every one of 
our line supervisors, in assuming this re- 
sponsibility, and in maturing in their ca- 
pacity to think through the fundamentals 
of sound personnel practices in an enlight- 
ened and intelligent manner, not only re- 
sults in a better personnel program as far 
as the employees are concerned, but re- 
sults in the personnel department develop- 
ing programs which are better and more 
acceptable to our people and more work- 
able. The mature understanding of line 
supervisors is a constant challenge to all of 
us in personnel to develop new and better 
policies and programs of the highest prac- 
tical order, and we would not want it any 
other way. 





SENSE AND NONSENSE 


A customer received a strongly worded 
“second notice” that a payment was overdue 
on his account. Hurrying to the store, he made 
the payment and apologized for being late, ex- 
plaining that he evidently had overlooked the 
first notice. 

“Oh,” said the credit clerk with a smile, 
“we don’t send out first notices any more. 
We’ve discovered that second notices are so 
much more effective.” 


Do not waste your time on Social Ques- 
tions. What is the matter with the Poor is 
Poverty. The matter with the Rich is Useless- 
ness.—George Bernard Shaw. 


“Wher will your brother’s leg be well so he 
can come to work?” 

“Not for a long time, I fear.” 

“Oh ,why?” 

“Because compensation has set in.” 

—Employment Specialists Bulletin, Oct. ’57. 


The only way in which one human being 
can properly attempt to influence another is 
encouraging him to think for himself, instead 
of endeavoring to instill ready-made opinions 
into his heagd.—Sir Leslie Stephen. 
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Success or failure in business is caused more 
by mental attitude even than by mental ca- 
pacities—Walter Dill Scott. 


America has furnished to the world the 
character of Washington, and if our American 
Institutions had done nothing else, that alone 
would have entitled them to the respect of 
mankind.—Daniel Webster. 


Director of Personnel to Assistnat: “But in 
the job we need a responsible man.” 

Assistant: “Well, this must be our man — 
all references indicate he was responsible 
when anything went wrong.” 


Personnel Director’s Secretary answering 
phone: “Mr. Jones’ office.” 

Voice: “It he there?” 

Secretary: “Is who here?” 


The standard of living is so high nowadays, 
we can’t afford it. 

Jack: “My wife had an argument with the 
electric company.” 

Mack: “Who won?” 

Jack: “It was a tie. We don’t get any elec- 
tricity, and they don’t get any money.” 
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